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The significance of the Church can never be adequately estimated 
in terms of its visible program of community services—not even in war 
time. Its basic spiritual ministry—its primary responsibility in normal 
times and also in times of crisis—is seldom spectacular. Therefore this 
HaNpBOoOK, which deals with emergency tasks of the churches in terms 
of programs and_ projects, onl admittedly be dealing only with 
secondary matters if it were not assumed that the service program of 
the churches may contribute to spiritual ends. A church can almost 
lose its soul through preoccupation with “activities” for their own sake; 
but a church can quite as easily lose its soul through a neglect of such 
activities as are necessary for the welfare of people. The giving of the 
cup of cold water may have little spiritual value; giving it “in His 
name may be a redemptive act; failure to give it at all may be disas- 
trous. 


To make a hard and fast distinction between the normal and the 
emergency work of the churches would therefore be impossible. In 
some cases what is needed is an intensification and extension of the 
usual program. However, it must be recognized that there are some 
new and extraordinary responsibilities. In these pages will be found 
many program suggestions that are familiar and a few that are new. 


This HANDBOOK is intended for the use of the local church. It 
does not deal with the work of the national church bodies. 


We are concerned especially with the responsibilities of the church 
as such, and with what individual Christians can do in and through 
the church rather than thr ough the other institutions of community life. 
We do not present a complete list of the citizen’s wartime responsibili- 
ties. 


The local church should keep in close touch with the local Civilian 
Defense Council, either directly or through the council of churches or 
ministerial association. It is usually desirable for the church itself to 
undertake to provide certain community services in cooperation with 
other agencies rather than merely to recruit volunteers for work to be 
done under other auspices. Church sub-committees may be set up 
under the Defense Council. In addition to the projects which the 
churches will undertake, they have a responsibility to carry on an 
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educational program concerning the ethical and spiritual implications 
of work which is done by general community groups. . 


Space and detail of outline devoted to the several areas of service 
are not necessarily proportionate to their importance. We have taken 


into account the needs of the average church for suggestions derived 
from recent experience. For example, youth work and race relations, — 


though highly important, are not new interests to the churches and 


there is no need for detail here. On the other hand, child care—as 


distinguished from the usual religious education program—is now a 


responsibility of the church to such an extent as to constitute an unfamil- 


iar task for the average church; and the resettlement of Japanese-— 


Americans is a new problem created by the war and must therefore 
be treated here in some detail. 


This HANDBOOK is intended to serve as a suggestive list of projects 
against which the leader in a local church can check his program and 
set out to improve his service. It indicates the sources from which he 
can obtain more adequate assistance. 


Many churches will find that their national denominational boards 
and agencies have suggestions and resources in addition to those cited 
herein. 4 


The Coordinating Committee for Wartime Service, which publishes 


this HANDBOOK, is composed of the chairman and an executive officer 
of each of the following interdenominational agencies: The General 


Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, The Christtan Commission 
Jor Camp and Defense Communities, The Commission on Aliens and 
Prisoners of War, The Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, The Commitiee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the 
Churches, and The Committee on the Conscientious Objector. In addi- 
tion, ten members are appointed by the Federal Council of Churches 
lo represent the general interests of the churches. 


. 
Serer: for ie en 
A. The Need 


The service man, uprooted from normal family, community and 
vocational life, is thrown into an abnormal environment and routine. 
His new relationships are strange and mostly impersonal. He needs 
to be made aware of the continuing interest and support especially 
_ of the two associations which are often for him the centers of life’s 
hopes and basic securities—home and church. The local church 


and the wide fellowship of the Church must go with him wherever | 


he goes. 
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B. Program Suggestions 


1. For the home church 


As the man goes into Service his pastor should: 


a. 


if 
= 


Have a personal interview with him. 


Make public recognition of his going—in church service, 
in the church bulletin or elsewhere—to emphasize the 
interest of the church in him and his welfare. 

Present him with a New Testament. 

Provide him with a card which he can keep in his wallet 
showing his church relationship, available from denomi- 
national headquarters or the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains. 


After the man has gone his pastor should: 


ie 


Di 


Call on his family to discuss family problems which may 
be caused by his absence. ie : 
Organize the church for a mailbag ministry that will 
follow him each week, through every stage of his exper- 
ience; organize systematically for writing personal letters: 
encourage relatives and friends to write-——and in cheerful 
mood. 


. Maintain a correct mailing address. best obtained by 


regular check with his family, and send him the church 
bulletin or other news. 4 

Write to him about the Christian Church around the 
world, suggesting that in any country to which he is sent 
he will find a welcome among the Christian leaders. 
Write to a pastor of a church of his denomination in 
the community where the man is training, asking him 
to look the man up and invite him to attend church. 
Send gifts, including a good book or other literature. 
Devotional literature written for service men has been 
prepared by the various denominations and by the Chris- 
tian Commission for Camp and Defense Communities 
which has such booklets as “Rations for 100 Days” and 
“Spiritual Almanac for Service Men.” Knitted gifts 
should be made to specifications. ) 

Keep track of expected furloughs and make a point of 
seeing the man while he is home. 

Follow the: conscientious objectors who go to Civilian 
Public Service Camps. demonstrating the interest of the 
church and providing material assistance where required. 
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2. For the church in a camp community 


a. 


b. 


d. 


h. 


Welcome the serviceman. both personally and from the pulpit, 
into the church family—to services of worship, participation 
in the choir, Sunday School, social activities, etc. 

Knecourage Sunday dinner invitations to servicemen by 
dhtirehttamilies: Some families “adopt” a serviceman, mak- 
ing him welcome whenever he is on leave. 


Provide a center in the church building where servicemen 
may read, write letters and meet friends. Special functions 
may be planned with refreshments, shower facilities and 
overnight entertainment provided if possible. 


Invite servicemen’s families and visiting relatives and friends 
to make the center their headquarters and help them to find 
rooms. Welcome especially to the church family wives who 
have come to the community to be near their husbands. 


Correspond with the parents of the serviceman and with his 
home church, perhaps sending home a church calendar in 
which is printed a list of soldier guests the preceding Sunday. 
Call on him in case of illness and send flowers, books, maga- 
zines, etc. > 


Provide house furnishings for Company houses, and equip- 
ment for chapels. 


Cooperate with the chaplains in the camps; ask the ranking 
chaplain how your church can be of help to him; offer to 
arrange hospitality for soldiers and sailors who will espec- 
ially appreciate the interest of the church. 


If there is a Civilian Public Service Camp nearby, consult 
the Director concerning ways in which the men may be of 
service to the community; by showing a friendly interest. 
demonstrate the solidarity of the Christian fellowship. 


3. In cooperation with the USO 


a. 


b. 


Endorse the work of the USO and urge church people to 
suppert it actively. 


Remember that the USO staff members are pr obably unfamil- 
iar with the community; the churches can assist and guide 
them in many ways. 


Establish a church information desk each Saturday night 
manned by a local minister. 


Help the USO director in planning vesper services when called | 
upon. 
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e. Recommend young women in the parish to serve on hostess 
committees and interview other girls on prospect lists. En- 
courage young married couples and older women to volunteer 
for recreational work. 


{f. Be ready to help plan forums. discussion groups. musical 
programs, etc. 


g. Support the USO in its inter-racial policy. 


Resources 

“The Church at Work in Camp Communities”-——Christian Commis- 
sion for Camp and Defense Communities, 297 Fourth Avenue. 
New York, N. Y.—10c. 

“A Call to Service’—A guide to Church Volunteérs Serving in 
Defense areas—same as above—15c. 

fel A, W,. 
Yout u clivilies in arlime 
The Need 


Youth’s normal problems of adjustment are aggravated in wartime 
by the disruption of community life, the all- pervading nervous ten- 
sion, employment at an earlier age, having their own money to 
spend, the preoccupation of their families“ with: other matters, the 
speed-up of education, the relaxation of social controls and the feel- 
ing of insecurity with regard to the future. The girl left behind by 
the man who has gone into the armed forces lives constantly under 
tension. Adolescent girls living near army and navy training centers 
have other problems and their families often have anxiety: “Where 
is Mary tonight?” The community tends to neglect its youth. Juve- 
nile delinquency is increasing. Now, more than ever, youth needs 
the help of the church. It needs euidance, wholesome fellowship, 
ore. the challenge of great causes, the anchor of faith, the 
release of commitment. 


Program Suggestions 


Je Recreation 


a. Extend and improve the recreational program of the local 
ehurch and community to meet the schedule of all groups. 


1. Plan socials, parties, folk games, folk dances, square 
dances, festivals (inter-racial and ay ierleniaii neal 
using folk dances and folk lore). 
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2. Study and discussion groups 


2. Produce dramatics bearing on problems of the day— a 
work of relief agencies, need for blood donors—radio 
skits, quiz programs. 


3. Arrange hikes and picnics. 


4. Organize a music group for those interested in choir and 
choral work and group singing at various functions. 


5. Maintain a hobby room or craft shop with trained volun- 
teer leadership. 


a. Arrange discussion of “What Are We Fighting For?” with _ 
defense workers. soldiers on leave and church youth partici- 
pating. a 

bh. Discuss special needs of the community—at what points can — 
Christian youth render valuable service in cooperation with 
the local defense council? 

c. How is democracy being promoted and defended in our own 
community—discrimination against racial minorities in em- 
ployment, housing, educational and recreational facilities. 
consumer cooperative movement. etc. 7? 

d. How to establish and maintain a Christian fellowship within 
our nation and across national boundaries—service to aliens. 
to Americans of Japanese ancestry. relief gt stricken people 
in the world, etc.? BY te | ; 

e. What will be required of Christian” Annee when peace i 
comes ? : 3 

bes 

Form a community-wide Christian youth council © o 

vd 

a. To plan for concerted action as Christian citizens, _ ie 

b. To unite in community enterprises with other than. church 2 
groups—labor groups. social and welfare workers. | ‘farm ae 
groups, etc. x bg 

Camps ‘ 

a. Kducate members in “work camp” idea which is built upon 
fellowship in Christian service—worship, work and study 4 
in a concrete situation. 

b. Study plans of your own denomination for summer camps 
and institutes. 

c. Raise funds to enable your members to ariel 
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d. Inquire into the wages and conditions of employment of 
farm work camps and help maintain legal standards. 

e. Consult local representatives of United States Employment 
Service or of State Agricultural Defense Committee when 
recruiting is done. 

f. Assist in providing a wholesome social and recreational 
program for farm labor camps. 


C. Resources 


ihe 


The National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. has specialized materials for church recreation 
leaders: 

“Let’s Plan a Party’ —50c. 


“Stunts and Entertainments” —30c. 


“Home Play in Wartime’”—10c. 
“Training Volunteers for Recreation Service’ —50c. 
“Musical Mixers and Simple Square Dances”—50c. 


Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio, has published 
two loose-leaf guides prepared by Lynn Rohrbough called Handy 


1 and Handy II. Sections devoted to special subjects such as 


folk games, dances and square dances cost 25c each. 
There are several important government pamphlets: 
“Volunteers in Recreation’—Oflice of Civilian Defense with the 


cooperation of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 


Washington, D. C. 

“The Home Front in National Defense’—Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, Washington, D. C. 

“Recreation Bulletin” issued by Recreation Section of the Ofhce 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, Washington, D. C. 
“Neighborhood Activities in Country Communities,” by Alfred 
G. Arnold, Extension Service, North Dakota Agricultural College 
—l0c. . 

The Intercultural Education Workshop, 204 East 18 Street, New 
York, N. Y. has a manual, “American Unity Home Festival,” 
about the festival method—|15c. 

There are several pamphlets published by the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. which could 
be used for study and discussion: 

“Prostitution in the War’—10c. 

“The Coming Crisis in Man Power’—10c. 

“The Negro and the War’—10c. 
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B. 


The Foreign Policy Association and the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee collaborated in the preparation of a teacher's guide called 
“Teaching War and Postwar Problems” for high school groups 
5c, available at Silver-Burdette Co., 45 East 17 Street, New 
Nios ek Reo ee 


6. “Work Camps for High School Youth” can be obtained from 
the American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—25e. 


—~I 


9. Mr. Raymond R. Peters of the International Council of Religious 
Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, can 


furnish information about the organization of Christian youth — 


councils. 


Child Weare 


The Need 


There are reported to be 20,000 children in trailer camps. Indus- — 


trial employment is taking hundreds. of thousands of mothers out 
of their homes, many of visin orking on night shifts. Homes are 
divided, with fathers in the armed eereee or in defense industries 
where there are insufficient housing facilities for their families. The 
care of children is not a dramatic war activity; it is being danger- 
ously neglected in many communities. The Girl Scout leader may 
este tise troop to do something more spectacular. _The need should 
be obvious to the local church. 


Program Suggestions 


|. ‘Take the initiative in mee a survey of the situation in regard 


..... to child care and in insisting .that the local. defense council 


create a esotdinating pune on child care if- such a. ‘Progie 
is needed. 


. 


a. Include in program day care of. children, of working mothers 
and health and nutrition work. : in 

lb. Make certain that churches are : peae ee on. fascat com- 
mittee and that church people know of the technical services 
available for help in carrying out programs. 

c. Help raise necessary funds. 


2. Become a center for counseling mothers as to whether they 
should go into industry: train boutiselone: as part of a community | 
program. Help people to help themselves. | 
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be: 


Offer space for day-care centers, since there is a great shortage 
of facilities. : 

Set up a nursery school in the church as part of a community- 
wide program. 

Sponsor training courses for volunteers for nursery schools and 
other special services; professional help is critically depleted. 


Help to provide foster homes for older children, seeing that 

proper standards are maintained. 

Provide extra services in vacation periods in connection with 

the vacation church school, including summer work projects. 

a. Create standards of supervision for adolescents in farm labor, 
etc. 


‘b. Make certain that the need for child labor is real before 


standards are relaxed. 


Strengthen and enlarge the children’s work of the church and 
welcome newcomers to the group. 

Help in the organization of clinics for child and maternity care 
where needed, also convalescent homes. 

Strive for equal treatment of minority groups in any services 
rendered. 

Educate parents on services available but emphasize their prior 
responsibility to their children. 


Emphasize importance of teaching children to take more respon- 
sibilities in the home. 


C. Resources 


L: 


no A 


“A Community Program of Day Care for Children,” by Emma 


Lundberg. U.S. Children’s Bureau, 1942, Washington, D. C., 
free. 


“Children in War Industry Areas,” a pamphlet of suggestions 


~ for workers with children. in new communities around war indus- 


try plants. International Council of Religious Education, 1942, 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill—1L5e. 


“Standards for Day Care of Children of Working Mothers,” 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, 1942, Washington, D. C., free. 


“When Mother’s Away—-A Guide to the Development of Chil- 


~dren’s Day Care Units in Wartime,” suggestions for the organ- 


ization of day nurseries. National Association of Day Nurseries, 


1942, 122 E. 22 St., New York, N. Y.—50c. 
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(5. “Child Welfare in the Defense Communities,” [Information Ser- 


vice, October 24, 1942, Federal Council of Churches, 297 F ourth — 
Ave., New York, N. Y.—oe. 


6. “Volunteers in Child Care,” Office of Civilian Defense, 1942, 
Washington, D. C., free. 


Health 


. The Need 


‘The requirements of the armed forces have drawn so many doctors — 
and nurses from the local community that medical services are 


seriously curtailed. New and congested industrial areas have only 


‘inadequate facilities. Maternity care is hardly available in some 


areas. The emotional and nervous strain of anxiety in many homes 
is undermining mental and physical health. There is need of arous- 


“ing the community to the necessity of an equitable distribution of 


available services and ofr aining volunteer assistants. 


Program Suggestions “ 


1. Churches should study the problem of redistribution of physic- — 
ians working through the local, district, and state health officers. 


2. Train volunteers to be “new mother’ aids in infant care. 


3. Send volunteer nurses’ aides to work in trailer camps in the 
community as well as in hospitals. 


4. Promote organization of maternity and convalescent homes. 
3. At all times work closely with community groups. 


6. Urge members, to participate in useful volunteer work as a 
~ builder.of mental stability in time of stress. 


‘he Develop standards in training volunteers in various. types of 
services. ste hae 


3. Urge ierabers: to: promote organization ‘of classes in Nutrition. 
 . First Aid and Home Nursing so that people can care for them- 
selves in minor sicknesses ad accidents. Also educate members — 
_to immunize themselves against various diseases. 


. Resources 


l. “Volunteers in: Health. Medical Care and Nursing’”—Office of 
Civilian Defense and Office of Defense Health and "Walides Ser- 
vices, Washington, D. C. 
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2. Community Health Series Folder No. 1. “Wake Up, Main 


Street!” Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Temp. 
6, Bethesda, Md. 


“Health Welfare and Related Aspects of Community War Ser- 
vices” (Revised October 1942)—-Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services (Community Organization Section), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
4. “Volunteers in Nutrition”—Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WS 
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Family Security 


A. The Need 


Stable family life is essential to the individual and to the commun- 
ity always, but especially now when the strains are multiplied by 
war. When the home deteriorates, everything deteriorates. Today, 
in addition to the absence of the men in the armed forces, there. 
are separations for the purpose of working in defense industries for 
the sake of increased income. Many more wives and mothers are in 
business and industry. Both men and women must often work on 
night shifts. More workers are migrating, often taking their families 
with them into trailer camps or congested communities. When 
residence is assumed to be temporary, community contacts are 
neglected. Frequently there is conflict of interest between new- 
comers and old residents. Housing is inadequate in camp communi- 
ties and in industrial boom towns. Other serious problems arise in 
the depressed recession areas. Family counseling and a program to 
maintain family security is a need which the church, more than any 
other community agency, should meet. 


Program Suggestions 


1. Provide counseling service for family problems such as separa- 
tion and the break-up of homes. 


2. Give attention to new families in the community who may have 


special problems in connection with new surroundings. 

3. Friendship resources of the church should be stressed more than 
ever to all age groups. 

4, Recognize special abilities and encourage and help those with 
promising talents. 

5. Guard against decreasing appreciation for on-going services, e.g. 
draining off personnel of hospitals and institutions. 

6. Prepare families for reconciliation process by encouraging 
churches to care for a refugee family; help resettle Japanese- 
Americans; etc. 


e 
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7. Emphasize opportunities of democracy and strive toward ful- 
fillment of democratic principles. 

8. Educate families as to benefits available to them in the com- 
munity as taxpayers, as citizens. and as Christians. 

9. Sponsor educational courses and discussion groups interpreting 
new problems and urge people to take advantage of special train- 
ing being offered in the community. 


C. Resources 


1. “Volunteers in Family Security,” Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. us 

2. “Volunteers in Family Service,” Family Welfare Association of 

America, 122 East 22 Street, New York, N. Y.—65c. 

“The Church at Work in Defense Industrial Communities,” 

Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Communities, 297 

Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.—10c. 

4. “A Call to Service—A Guide to Church Volunteers Serving in 
Defense Areas,” same as (3.) above—l5c. 


WN 
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SNARPET. Protection 
The Need 


Venereal disease, drunkenness, gambling and demoralizing dissipa- 
tion which is sometimes called “recreation” are increasing in the 
community generally, as they always do in wartime. In the army 
and navy the situation is reported to be better than in the country 
as a whole, though there is obvious need for improvement. The 
provision of more opportunity for real and wholesome recreation, 


the improvement of standards of conduct as demanded by public 


opinion, and the insistence upon law enforcement are measures upon 

which there is unanimous agreement in the churches. Further legis- 

lative measures are called for at certain points. ~ we 

Program Suggestions 513 cine ores 

1. Provide church people with the facts of the situation with regard 
to drunkenness and vice in the community and in the armed 
forces. . 

2. Study the problem of prostitution intelligently in terms of health 
_as well-as in terms of morals. 

3. Cooperate and if necessary take the initiative in forming a 
community committee to suppress prostitution, commercialized 
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gambling and violation of liquor laws and arouse public opinion 
* action. 


. Study and be prepared to assist in a program of rehabilitation 
of delinquent girls and women. 


. Work for maintenance of worthy standards of all commercialized 


amusements and against exploitation of women working in bars 
and road houses. eee toward wholesome low-cost recreation. 


At all times insist upon enforcement of existing laws and where 
these are inadequate demand additional legislation—curfew for 
girls; selling liquor to minors; Sunday liquor sales, etc. 


Provide wholesome recreation and leisure time activities as pre- 
ventive measures. Help parents to give sex education to youth. 


In camp communities where conditions are not adequately con- 
trolled by civilian authorities, urge the commanding officer of 
the camp to place objectionable establishments “out of bounds,” 
to impose a curfew on the men or to request public retailers to 
refuse to sell alcoholic beverages to men in uniform except dur- 
ing a few specified hours each day. 


Support the following policy approved by the Federal Council 
of Churches on December 11, 1942: 


“In wartime there are certain tendencies toward increased con- 
sumption of beverage alcohol, and also an aggravation of the 
problem of drunkenness. These tendencies have been reported 
in numerous expressions of concern by many churches and other 
responsible civic groups. Drunkenness presents us with impor- 


tant physical, social and psychological problems. Medical opin- 


ion has emphasized the importance of these problems. The 
Church, above and beyond these factors, recognizes moral issues 
in connection with the use of beverage alcohol, and its own 
obligations to consider and recommend proper educational, leg- 
islative and other social measures. 


“Therefore be it resolved. 


“1. That there should be federal legislation enabling the Presi- 
dent and the Secretaries of War and of the Navy to use the 
federal law enforcement agencies to deal with the problem of 
drunkenness and to control the distribution of beverage alcohol, 
whenever the local law enforcement agencies have failed in effec- 
tiveness in any community, area or premises, near military estab- 
lishment or establishments engaged in war production. 


“9 That there should be further governmental action reducing 
the volume of beverage alcohol available for consumption, along 
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we 
with many other consumer’s goods, by diverting raw materials om : 
and supplies, and thus freeing labor and productive and dis- 


tributive capacity. “a 
“3. That legislatures of the states permitting the sale of beverage 
alcohol ae strictly regulate, and decrease, the hours when 
it may be sold by package “and for consumption on the premises, 


the hours and intervals to be chosen in the light of British | 
experience with this effective method of reducing consumption | 
and increasing industrial efficiency. 


“4. That the federal and state governments should generally 
adopt tax programs that encourage the dilution of proof spirits 
and fortified wines, thus presenting an incentive of reduced taxa- 
tion to distributors, and thereby reducing the total volume of 
alcohol consumption. & 


66 


5. That the federal and state governments should extend, or 
begin, programs of education for the general public as to the : 
nature of beverage alcohol and its effects on human life, through 

their public health and allied agencies. 


“6. That the churches should undertake a renewed educational 
program of their own with reference to the nature of beverage 
alcohol and its effects on human life.” 


C. Resources 


1. “Prostitution and the War,” Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y.—10c. ~eF 

2. “Plain Words About Venereal Disease,” by Thomas Parran and 
R. A. Vonderlehr, Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—$2.00. 

3. “Suggestions for Organizing a Community Social Hygiene Pro- 
evram, American Sani Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y.—10c. 


4. “How Much Do You Know About Alcohol?”, by Thomas R. 
Caskadon, Association Press. 347 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.—oe. 


Kee Ribiton 
A. The Need 


Widespread attacks in this country during the last several years 
against the avowed policies and the extreme practices of the Nazis | 
with regard to race have aggravated the sensitiveness of many Amer- — a : 


ae 


Sees Re aie 
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icans to discrimination in this country. Minority groups tend to 
compare their present status with our war aims rather than with 
their past status. Thus the usual frictions and dissensions frequently 
become today the sources of dangerous community conflicts. Dis- 
crimination in employment, Jim-Crowism in public transportation 
facilities, segregation in the armed forces, tensions between Negro 
soldiers and white civilians, and real or assumed inequalities in the 
administration of civilian rights and privileges have given rise to 
alarming disorder. Negro-White relations have furnished the major 
part of the problem. Discrimination against Jews has created in 
some communities cultural tensions of serious import. Relations 
with Mexicians, American Indians and Japanese-Americans have 
also become acute in some areas. If the great struggle against the 
forces that oppose democracy, freedom and human brotherhood is 
to be successful, the Church must give a fuller embodiment of those 
ideals in its own life. 


Program Suggestions 


1. Make interracial fellowship a deeper reality in the Church itself, 
beginning with local congregations. 


2. Arrange worship services with other racial and cultural groups. 


3. Hold music festivals with choirs from different churches and 
emphasize the contributions of different peoples. 


4. Invite persons of other races to teach in church schools or to 
take part in leadership of church services. 


5. Seek out and enlist from the church membership those who will 
dedicate themselves in the name of Christ to tasks contributing 
to interracial brotherhood. 


6. Participate in educational programs that bring White and Negro 
leaders together for cooperation on local problems of mutual 
concern. 


7. Foster a keener appreciation of the contributions of the diverse 
races to our common culture and local welfare. 


8. Encourage employers and workers to comply with President 
Roosevelt’s executive order against discrimination in industry 
and support the work of the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee. 


9. Discover and give to the press the actual facts about Negro 
crime incidents. 


10. See that Negroes or other racial groups are represented in state 
and local defense councils, and other local boards and agencies. 
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11. Support local efforts. by government agencies or otherwise, to 
insure equality of opportunity for all races in such matters as 
housing and recreation, especially in crowded camp and defense 


communities. 


C. Resources 


1. “Interracial News Service’ —Department of Race Relations, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


a 50c a year (six issues). 


2. “Color, Unfinished Business of Democracy’ —Survey Graphic, 
November 1942, 112 East 19 Street. New York, N. Y.—S0e a 
copy, 3 for $1. 


3. “The Negro and the War’-—-by Earl Brown and George R. 
Leighton, Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y.—10c. 


4. “The Pursuit of Democracy”—packet of materials on Negro 
Americans in National Defense, Department of Race Relations, 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.—25e. 2 


». “Test Case for Latin-American Good Neighborliness’—by Ken- 


neth Underwood, Home Missions Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.—10c. 


Agencies 
a. Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., Department of Race Relations. 


b. Home Missions Council of North America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue. New York. N. Y. 


c. Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Communities, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


japanese Kesettlement 


A. The Need 


Approximately 112.000 Japanese have been evacuated from the — 
West Coast Military Area and are now in relocation centers in the 
West and South. Approximately 70,000 of these are American 
citizens. A substantial number of them, especially of the citizens. 
are Christians and members of our churches. This situation has 
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created a grave problem for American democracy and for the 
churches especially. The Congressional Committee Investigating 
National Defense Migration says of evacuation of the Japanese. 
“It has become clear that a curtailment of the rights and privileges 
of the American born Japanese citizens of this country will furnish 
one of the gravest tests of democratic institutions in our history.” 
The War Relocation Authority which is the agency of the federal 
government responsible for the supervision of the relocation centers 
in which these evacuees are now detailed has undertaken to resettle 
those who, after investigation by the military intelligence service 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation, are proved to be of unques- 
tioned loyalty and for whom employment can be found. When they 
are thus released these Japanese-Americans will be restored to 
political freedom. 


Because of their special concern, the churches have a responsibility 
for the promotion of this resettlement program. 


Program Suggestions 


1. Write to the Committee on Resettlement of Japanese Americans. 
constituted by the Home Missions Council and the Federal 
Council of Churches in cooperation with the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, George FE. Rundquist, Executive 
Secretary, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, for suggestions. 


2. Find opportunities for employment of the Japanese Americans 
at prevailing wage scales. 


3. Assist in finding places of residence for those who come to the 
community. 


4, Designate a committee or a group of individuals for helping the 
Japanese American to find friends and social contacts. 


Cooperate with social agencies, YMCA, YWCA, and other inter- 
ested community groups in setting up a local committee which 
will cooperate with the War Relocation Authority and the Com- 
mittee on Resettlement of Japanese Americans. 


6. Challenge the widespread assumption that all persons of Japanese 
ancestry are potential saboteurs. 


C. Resources 


Information may be secured from the Committee on Resettlement 
of Japanese Americans, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, and the 
War Relocation Authority, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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A. The Need 


Many features of the program of a local defense council are the 


responsibility of the council itself or of other general community 
agencies and involve special responsibility for initiative or adminis- 
tration on the part of the churches. In connection with some of 
these. however, there are ethical and spiritual implications which 
the churches should point out to their constituency and to the com- 
munity generally. The Federal Council of Churches on May 15, 
194.2, adopted the following statement which is an example of the 
@dueational influence which the churches should eam 


“In this hour when our youth are being called to a life of 
hardship and sacrifice we appeal to all C hristian people to prac- 
tice the spirit of self-denial. Our young men are entering our 
armed forces to fight for an opportunity to build a better civiliza- 
tion. They are prepared to lay down their lives in order that 
our cherished ideals of freedom and democracy may not be 
crushed but afforded the chance for fuller realization. 


“When other men are offering their live’ we must at least offer 
our substance. Every Christian citizen should recognize a per- 
sonal summons to give, on a truly sacrificial level, for the allevia- 
tion of the vast suffering arising from the war and for the 
maintenance of the great enterprises of mercy and relief which 
are now needed as never before. 


o 


“We call upon Christian citizens to take their full part in the | 


governmental plans for distributing the limited supply of con- 
sumers’ goods in such a way as shall be just to all. We should 
count it a privilege to share in such self-denials as are required 
by the rationing of sugar, rubber. gasoline and other commodi- 
ese chould. popadinte hoarding as unfair to one’s neighbors, 
breeding resentment and disunity, When a citizen pays more 
than the ceiling price for something that is scarce, because he 
wants it or has the money to pay for it, he connives in a ‘black 
market’ and undermines the integrity of the community. The 


discipline involved in the rationing program will contribute to 


the moral and spiritual welfare of the nation if it is accepted 
generally and cheerfully. 

“We urge Christian citizens to accept ungrudgingly the greatly 
increased taxation which is necessary. We cannot desire that a 


needless financial burden shall be left to future generations. 


Moreover, the economic health of the nation requires us to avoid 
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the disastrous inflation which would result from a blind post- 
ponement of the major cost of the war, 


“We appeal to Christian citizens to effect serious savings in per- 
sonal expenditure in order to invest the savings in government 


bonds or to make sacrificial gifts for the alleviation of the vast 


suffering resulting from the war. We do not ask churches to 
engage in the selling of bonds; we do ask Christians as citizens 
to recognize that at a time when the supply of goods for private 
consumption is sharply curtailed, a curtailment of demand for 
the available supply is necessary in order to avoid inflation. 
Every dollar that is used for the purchase of bonds or for sacri- 
ficial gifts to wartime ministries instead of for consumers’ goods 
is a contribution to the avoidance of such inflation. 


“We believe that a free people, acting in voluntary cooperation, 
can carry through a great national effort even more effectively 
than a totalitarian state can do through coercion. We now have 
the opportunity to justify this confidence in our democratic 
way of life.” 


B. Program Suggestions 


I. 


Cooperate with the local defense council in its educational pro- 
gram. This does not imply that the churches should state the 
case in terms which are formulated by a secular agency but 
should formulate its policy in the light of principles appropriate 
to the church. 


Set up an adult education program for its own membership con- 
cerning the broad social and ethical aspects of community prob- 
lems such as manpower, housing, family security, conservation, 
rationing regulations, etc. 


Set up a committee which would inform itself concerning the 
educational programs of the Office of Civilian Defense and the 
Office of War Information. 


Conduct conferences on the responsibility of the Church in the 
total community program. | 


Train discussion group leaders for the church educational pro- 
gram. 


_ (C, Resources 


Publications of the Community Organization Section of the Office 
of Defense, Health and Welfare Services and the publications of 
the Office of Civilian Defense. 
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Foreign Relief 
The Need 


In addition to the services which the church should render to the 
nation and the local community, there are obligations to relieve 
suffering and support the Christian enterprise in many parts of the 
world. The bulk of relief is provided by general agencies repre- 
senting the humanitarian interest of the total community, as, for 
example, the Red Cross and the relief societies set up for assistance 
to various nations. The churches are concerned especially with 
certain areas of need which are not the responsibility of the com- 
munity, such as, for example, the stranded missionaries of the 
European churches who are now cut off from support from the 
home base. There are also special ministries which are the respon- 
sibility of the churches and to which public funds cannot be devoted 
because the ministry is of a sectarian nature, as, for example, the 
chaplaincy service to prisoners of war. The agencies and needs 
which are the special responsibility of the churches are indicated 
by the Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the Churches and 
the several denominational relief committees, 


Program Suggestions 


1. Cooperate with the denominational relief committees and the 
Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the Churches in pres- 
enting their appeal for funds. 


2. Set aside Sundays to be devoted especially to campaigns for 
the denominational appeals. 


3. Kducate the church membership concerning the needs and the 
actual work of the various agencies representative of the churches 
in the programs of missionary societies, young people's groups, 
church schools, and other organizations. 


4. Conduct special services of worship and drama emphasizing the 


solidarity of the local church with the world-wide Christian 
mission. 


qn 


Set up special study groups on the responsibility and program 
of the church at the present time and in preparation for post-war 
relief and reconstruction. 


6. Make available to the entire congregation the promotional mater- 
ials of denominational relief committees and the Committee on- 


Foreign Relief Appeals in the Churches. 
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Exhibit on the church bulletin board the posters made available 
by the relief committees. 


Encourage the entire membership to budget their contributions 
to benevolence in such a way as to make available an appropriate 
portion of their total contributions to relief for the responsibili- 
ties of the churches. 


C. Resources 


Literature provided by the several denominational relief committees 
and the Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


pare Dor ese 


A. The Need 


Military victory will be futile and all the sacrifice of war wasted 
unless the peace is so organized as to eliminate at least some of the 
most obvious causes of war. This requires that even during the 
progress of the war it is necessary to prepare for the peace. 


B. Program Suggestions 


‘ly 
oe 


Organize a special study group on the problem. 


Review the total educational program of the church and see to 
it that this problem is brought before all sections of the church. 


Cooperate with other agencies in the community in the organ- 
ization of conferences or institutes on post-war problems having 
concern both for national and international reconstruction and 
political and economic organization. 


When issues are before Congress which will in part determine 
the post-war world, encourage church members to express their 
conviction as Christian citizens to their legislative representa- 
tives on the immediate issues. 


C. Resources 


Various publications and discussion materials to be obtained from 
the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 


Walter W. Van Kirk, Secretary, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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